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PETER AND HIS GEESE. 


Poor Mr. Peter is old and gray, 

But he does not like to sit still all day. 

Peter, though old, lives quite at his ease, 

And he gains his money by selling geese. 

When the weather is fine, and Peter feels 
well, 

He takes his geese to market to sell. 

He stows them all in a thick, strong pack, 

And ties it tight on his horse’s back ; 

And lest for air they should suffer, poor souls! 

His pack is made all full of holes. 

If you met them, I think you would laugh at 
the sight 

Of the heads of the geese all stuck upright ; 

And if you should happen to treat them amiss. 

They might all set up a horrible hiss. 





Narrative. 








THE PANORAMA BOY. 

Some years ago, a boy was sitting with fold- 
ed hands, in a tiny skiff, on the bosom of the 
mighty Mississippi. The setting sun was shin- 
ing on the water, and on the beautiful banks of 
the river, rich with different colored foliage.— 
So full was the mind of the boy of wonder and 
delight, that he let the boat glide on unheeded, 
while he still sat gazing on the banks of the 
river. He had heard that America was richer 
in beautiful scenery than any other country in 
the world, and as he glided on, looking around 
him he believed the saying, and then came into 
his mind the desire and resclve to become an 
artist, that he might paint the magnificent 


scenes of his native land. 


This boy’s name was Banvard, and the reso- 
lution he made to paint the largest picture in 
the world was never given up by him till it was 
accomplished. When we think for a moment 
of a fatherless, moneyless lad, painting a pic- 
ture covering three miles of surface, and repre- 
senting a range of scencry three thousand miles 
in extent, well may we be ashamed in giving 
up anything worth pursuing, merely because it 
costs us a little trouble. One might almost 
think that young Banvard had taken for his 
motto the words which I saw in a book lately: 


“ Think well before you pursue it ; 
But when you begin, go through it.” 


_.When his father died, John was left a poor, 
iriendless lad, and obtained employment with a 
druggist ; but so fond was he of sketching the 
likenesses of those about him on the walls, with 
chalk or coal, that his master told him he made 
better likenesses than pills; so poor John lost 
his situation. He then tried other plans, and 
met with many disappointments; but at last 
he succeeded in obtaining as much money as he 
thought would enable him to paint his great 
picture, 


He had to go through great danger and 


truuble before he could take all 
his sketches, spread over a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles.— 
= Having bought a small skiff, he 
set off alone on his perilous ad- 
venture. He travelled. thousands 
of miles, crossing the Mississippi 
backwards and forwards to secure 
the best points for making his 
sketches, All day long he went 
on sketching, and when the sun 
was about to set, he either shot 
wild fowl on the river, or hauling 
his little boat ashore, went into the 
woods with his rifle to shoot game. After cook- 
ing and eating his supper, he turned his boat 
over on the ground, and crept under it, rolling 
himself up in his blanket to sleep for the night, 
safe from the falling dews and prowling animals. 
Sometimes for weeks together he never spoke 
toa human being. In this manner he went on 
sketching for more than four hundred days, be- 
fore the necessary drawings were finished, and 
then he set to work in earnest to paint his pic- 
ture. 


They were only sketches that he made in his 
wanderings. After these were completed, he 
had to buy colors and canvass, and to erect a 
large wooden building where he might paint his 
picture without interruption. 

Thave now told you about the Panorama; 
when it was Pack | it covered three miles of 
canvass, and represented a range of scenery 
three thousand miles in extent, and that all this 
magnificent work was executed by a poor, fa- 
therless, moneyless lad, ought to make us 
ashamed of giving up any undertaking worth 
pursuing, merely because it would cost us some 
trouble ! 








Stloral Cales. 





ORIGINAL, 


THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


Shall I tell you, my young friends, a short 
story, a true one, of my young days? It may 
not be very interesting, but it may impress up- 
on you the necessity of a clear conscience. I 
was staying with my dear, kind aunts, four 
maiden ladies, who lived in a very pretty stone 
house, upon a wide, pleasant street in the city 
of Perth. In Scotland the houses are all built 
of stone ; in the better ones, the stone is hewn 
smooth, and has a very handsome appearance. 
In front of my aunts’ house, wes a tall iron rail- 
ing, and inside this railing a perfect show of a 
flower garden. People as they passed, would 
stop and gaze with perfect fascination, not mere- 
ly at the brilliancy of thesdisplay, but the taste 
with which the colors harmonized. The gay 
crimson and pink of the wood, were con- 
trasted so beautifully with the white balsam, 
lily of the valley, and other delicate plants, that 
seemed larger and sweeter in this little garden, 
than they ever appearea elsewhere. The splen- 
did carnations too, tied up so carefully ; O what 
a prize one of those fragrgnt flowers was! And 
what a treat to help dear aunt Ann, in these 
labors she loved so dearly. She was the florist 
of the family, and hardly a day passed in sum- 
mer, and she was well, that she might not be 
seen in garden-bonnet and gloves, attending 
upon her bright and fragrant pets. These four 
maiden aunts lived together in the bonds of sis- 
terly affection. They were eminently pious, 





charitable, hospitable, good tempered, and 
cheerful ; I need not say they were happy. And 


when from our English home a pet niece coutd 
be spared, they seemed to have nothing else to 
wish for. During a sojourn of three years in 
that household of love and prayer, I never lost 
a lesson of early youth given by a beloved 
mother, but learned much in every respect, for 
my youngest aunt was highly accomplished.— 
There lived next door an elderly gentleman, a 
widower, with one daughter, a girl of fifteen, 
like myself. We were dear friends, and sweet 
was the converse we held as we took our seat, 
early on fine summer mornings, on a rock, by 
the side of a miniature waterfall, at a romantic 
spot called Craigie. The burn, (as a brook is 
called in Scotland,) rippled and eddied, and 
tumbled over large rocks at our feet, and we 
sang blithely in concert, as we plucked the 
lovely bell heather, or the sweet scented yellow 
broom: then we returned to breakfast, with 
minds and bodies refreshed, and happiness in 
our youthful bosoms. 


My sweet friend Janetta went to visit her 
relations in Bannockburn, and I almost mourned 
her absence. At length I heard a rumor of a 
party that was to be made _ up to visit the Falls 
of Devon. These Falls are about twelve or fif- 
teen miles from Sterling, and celebrated for ro- 
mantic beauty of scenery. Mr. Fiskin, Janet- 
ta’s father, seeing me look grave, kindly pro- 
posed to take me out for a drive, that the lassie 
might have a little amusement. We went ;—I 
thought the drive a long one, and was begin- 
ning to expostulate, when to my astonishment, 
Mr. Fiskin stopped and told me we were then 
twenty miles from Perth, and that he proposed 
taking me on to meet the party at Devon; but 
if J hked he would return. Then was my time 
to sacrifice pleasure to duty; but my moral cour- 
age forsook me, and I agreed to continue our 
journey. We had yet a long distance to go.— 
We passed through the village of Dunblane, at 
which place was written the favorite song of 
“ Jessie, the flower of Dunblane,” and stopped 
to inspect the Cathedral ; then hurried as fast as 
possible, till we came within sight of the little 
country inn at Devon. Ina few moments the 
Sterling party cameinview. I was first locked 
in the delighted embrace of dear Janetta, and 
then introduced to about forty young ladies and 
gentlemen. The day was fair and serene, the 
scenery like fairy-land. Everything seemed 
the personification of happiness. But there was 
a worm of discontent gnawing at my heart; I 
was dissatisfied with myself. Here was, miles 
and miles away from my good fond aunts, when 
they expected me home to dinner. Well, we 
dispersed about, and explored every place of 
interest, till noon had long passed. We stood 
upon the small natural bridge, and holding by a 
sapling, gazed far down into the awful depths 
of the * Devil’s Cauldron.” We gathered wild 
flowers, we danced, we sang, we partook of all 
the dainties, generally provided at aristocratic 
pic-nics, and then, all gathered round me, as the 
centre of attraction, imploring that instead of 
returning that night to Perth, I would go to 
Bannockburn, and visit Janetta’s friends. When 
one step is taken wrong, it is easier, my young 
friends, to take another: I was persuaded—J/ 
went; and spent four days in the most delight- 
ful and hospitable company, yet I was not hap- 
py. Incrossing the Frith of Forth, the very 
ripple of the waves alarmed me, because, I had 
forgotten my duty. 

I visited the Castle of Sterling—I went 
through the extensive carpet manufactories of 
Bannockburn—I stood upon the fie!d where the 
battle was fought; and all these things interest- 
ed—but there was a flaw in the interest the 








excited, for I imagined my dear kind aunts, al- 


most mourning me as lost. At the end of four 
days, with a trembling heart I returned to them. 
What was their salutation? A shower of affee- 
tionate kisses, a mild reproof of “ Lassie, how 
could you serve us so?” And then I remember 
no more—their kindness overpowered me—I 
almost fainted, and was only relieved by a flood 
of tears. The excitement of sight seeing, un- 
der the continued apprehension of my fault, laid 
me upon a sick bed, and I was ill many weeks. 
Ah, the gentle hands that nursed me then, are 
no longer able to soothe the bed of suffering.— 
These good old maiden aunts have dropped, 
one by one, like lilies form the stem. They 
are gone in their purity and love, to dwell 
where angels dwell. How could I ever have 
deceived them, or imposed upon such loving, 
trusting hearts? ‘Truly I grieve, even now that 
I am a wife and mother, that I ever vexed such 
gentle spirits. Janetta, too—she is gone tothe 
spirit land. Oh death, death, how ye sweep 
away our true hearts, and leave us desolate }— 
There is no pleasure on earth, but in well doing. 
Remember this, my children ; keep a pure con- 
science, and you will be happy. 


Albermarle, Va. Tue Exite. 








Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


ARCHITECTURE.—NO. XII. 
THE PYRIMIDS OF EGYPT. 


“ Egypt, the seat of the most ancient civiliza- 
tion known to us, the birth place of art and sci- 
ence, has ever been regarded with peculiar in- 
terest by all,” and descriptions of the manners 
and customs of its people, and particularly of 
those wonderful monuments of its past great- 
ness, have been sought for and read with the 
deepest interest. Great indeed must have been 


| this country in ages past, when from far distant 


lands kings and princes came to wonder, and 
to copy. How sad the contrast now, when 
scarce a trace, or nought but a trace, of her glo- 
ry and magnificence remains. 

Of all her wonderful monuments, none have 
more interest to the traveller than the pyramids. 
There are many of them, of various dimensions. 
Four, however, are more remarkable than the 
rest. The highest of these is said to be four 
hundred and fifty-four feet in height, aud it is 
ascended by two thousand circular steps on the 
outside. These steps, my young friends, are 
not like any steps we have, but are some of - 
them immense blocks of stone, which the tallest 
man can With difficulty ascend. 

The largest pyramid is lined with most beau- 
tiful and massive blocks of red granite, not one 
particle of which, says Mr. Glidden, is to be 
found twenty-five miles below the first cataract, 
which would seem to prove that the quarries 
were six hundred and forty miles from the pyr- 
amids, and immense indeed must have been the 
machinery which could transport such enormous 
blocks from such a distance, and powerful and 
perfect also must it have been, to adjust those 
blocks in their places, after they had reached 
their destination. 

{t is not known when these pyramids were 
built, but it is supposed ages have passed since 
their erection. It is recorded that ittook thirty 
years to build the largest pyramid at Memphis, 
and there are numbers of others, and none of 
the largest ones could have been built in less 
than twenty years, says Mr. Glidden, and a pe- 
riod of near three hundred years,. according to 
this computation, must have elapsed ere they 
could have been completed. 
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It is supposed that they were built for tombs 
of the kings, and the gentleman mentioned 
above remarked in a lecture, which I heard him 
deliver, that it was believed that a pyramid was 
commenced at the beginning of a reign, and at 
the death of the monarch who commenced it, 
his body was deposited therein, and the pyra- 
mid was immediately walled or closed up. Ma- 
ny of these pyramids contain tablets covered 
with hieroglyphics, which have been deciphered 
within a few years, and from which important 
and interesting facts have been gathered. 

At the entrance of them travellers discharge 
pistols to dislodge the bats, which have accu- 
mulated to an innumerable extent; they then 
almost entirely disrobe, as it is excessively 
warm inside, and proceed with torches through 
passages, one of which is ninety-two feet long, 
when they come to an open space where they 
generally stop for refreshments ; they then pro- 
ceed through another, one hundred and ten feet 
long, when they again stop to rest. Inthisisa 
well, where bats of an enormous size are found. 


a third passage extends to one hundred and 


enty-four feet in length, and leads to a small 
chamber, which is twenty-six feet high, and but 
six wide. This is furnished with benches of 
lished stone, and the chamber is lined with 
eautifully polished red granite. Travellers 
then pass through a fourth and fifth gallery, 
which leads to a large room, the lining of which 
being of stone, is covered with hieroglyphics, 
many of which have been deciphered. In this 
room is a granite monument, said to be the 
tomb of Cheops, one of their celebrated kings. 
EstTELLe. 











ORIGINAL. 


REMEMBRANCES OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


no. 3. 


My birth day! Why, can I be so old? 
It seems but yesterday, that I was told 
“ You are four,” and now I’m five! 


I have a pleasant story for you to-day, chil- 
dren, one that will not cause you to think quite 
as much as did my last one. It is of life and 
lively things. 

Long before my birth day had arrivad—my 
Jifth birth day, I mean—I had been promised a 
re Only think! Charley, Katie, and Mary; 

had a party! just such an one as you had last 
Christmas eve. I was smaller, too—just as 
small as you. My birth day came in August, 
warm, sultry August. I commenced thinking 
of it about July, and had already made up my 
mind who should come, and who should not.— 
How I longed for the day to come. I should 
not only have my first party, but I should be 
five years old. In imagination I was twice that 
number. 

I awoke in the morning of that all-important 
day, gave one spring from the bed to the win- 
dow. “It is pleasant, it is pleasant,” I exclaim- 
ed ; “they will come, won’t they ?” Aunt Su- 
sie said, “‘ perhaps so, we mus’n’t be too cer- 
tain, child.” Dear aunt Susan! she intended 
to “train me up in the way I should go;” but 
she used to put a damper upon my spirits often. 
I did not make any remark, but wondered why 
aunt Sasan was always so sober, so still—she 
never laughed and played as [ did. 

I remember I asked my mother, when she 
came for me to return home, “why aunt Susan 
wasn’t pleasant like her?” She told me “that 
aunt Susan’s husband, and two dear infants, 
were in heaven, and that she felt sadly; but 

eps some time she might be more cheerful.” 

wisked she would. 

Katie.—“ But where’s the party ?” 

Tree, my child, where is it? I had forgotten 
you were listening. 

The afternoon came. Dressed in a new mus- 
lin dress, and clean apron, I was ready to re- 
ceive my little friends. I think I can see them 
now, as they come running up the walk to meet 
me. ‘One, two, three, four, six, ten, twenty- 
seven, according to my arithmetic. 

. Charley.— ‘How many real ones were there?” 

There were but six. My friends were very 
particelar what little girls I played with; be- 
sides, the neighborhood was not large, so that 
I-could not invite’so many as you can. But it 
evas large enough in my estimation. 

We immediately proceeded to the large ap- 


sa’s death, we had never had our play ground 
under the large elm. We decided that we 
would first play school. Anna Mears was cho- 
sen teacher for the first time. She made a very 
good instructor for she was very gentle. Ifwe 
broke the rules of the school, rebelled against 
her laws, she never touched us with the rod, 
but bade us stand behind the appletree. It was 
a bitter punishment for us. 

Anna swayed the magic wand for a while, 
and then resigned in favor of Albert Morse.— 
Oh, then we had a master, a very different per- 
son from our gentle mistress. We “ would not 
have him to rule over us,” for he delighted in 
breaking the birch over us. We all agreed to 
close our school, and have a Jong vacation. It 
was a long one, for we forgot to have a school 
again that afternoon. We played “hide and 
goseek,” “catch me if you can,” “ horse,” “puss 
behind the currant bushes,” &c. The air rung 
with our merry voices, and I really believe, yes, 
I am sure, that aunt Susan caught the infection 
and laughed! 

The tea bell, (that old tea bell, how I disliked 
it) suddenly, without any warning, said, “ chil- 
dren, tea is ready, stop your sports, come in.” 
We were too wise to disobey, especially when 
we knew that aunt Susan presided over us all. 
Soberly, and quietly, we took our tea, and an- 
swered “ yes mam,” “no mam,” to auntie’s ques- 
tions. 

The tea closed the party. I bade my little 
friends “ good night,” kissed aunt Susan, and 
wondered if I ever should be old enough to 
have a large evening party like my mother’s.— 
I wanted to ask, but I saw that she to whom 
alone I could go for information was weeping, 
and I did not. 

Mary.— What does weeping mean ?” 

Crying, my love. She felt sad doubtless, 
when she thought of her own dear ones in 
Heaven. 

Katie.—“ When I have a party, I will have 
more than six.” 

Charley.—* So will I.” 

Mary.—*“ I had rather have one as you had, 
auntie, for then I should have a garden to play 
in ; now we haven’t any.” 

My little Mary hasn’t forgotten her pleasant 
party of Christmas, has she? My dear children, 
all of you, be happy wherever you are—be 
merry while you may. Remember your Heav- 
enly Father has been very kind to you, and has 
given you a great many blessings. 

Malden. ARCANA. 





THE QUARREL. 

Abel Howe could not live without quarreling. 
Some boys are of a kind, forbearing, and for- 
giving spirit; but this was not the case with 
Abel. He would pick a quarrel with his broth- 
er about the veriest trifle in the world. ‘“ Be- 
hold,” says the Psalmist, “ how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” Psa. cxxxtii. 1. 

One day when Abigail, who ought to have 
been at work with her needle, was amusing 
herself in the garden, with blowing a downy 
feather in the air, Abel, who should have been 
at his books, came up to her, and ill-naturedly 
began to blow it away from her. It was but a 
feather, it is true; but Abigail was in as great 
a passion as though it had been a thing of much 
value. 

“ Let my feather alone; it is not yours, and 
you have no business to touch it,” said she. 

“Tt came off one of the fowls, and is as much 
mine as it is yours,” said Abel. 

“ You shall not have it,” said Abigail. 

“T will have it,” replied Abel; and saying 
this, he caught the feather, and rubbed it up all 
together in his hands, so that it would no longer 
fly in the air. 

“ You are a very provoking boy,” said Abi- 
gail, bursting into tears with anger and vexa- 
tion. 

“ And you are a waspish, ill-tempered girl,” 
replied Abel, “to make such a fuss about a 
feather.” 

“ll tell papa, of your spoiling my feather,” 
said Abigail ; “ that I will.” 

“ And I will tell him of your falling into a 
passion, and calling me names.” 

“ You need not be at that trouble, either of 
you,” said their papa, coming out of the sum- 
mer-arbor, where, unknown to them, he had 
been sitting all the while, seeing them through 
the lilac bushes, and hearing every word they 
had spoken. 








ple-tree at the foot of the garden, for since Ro- 


At sight of her papa, Abigail put one of her 


fingers in her mouth, and bent her eyes on the 
~—s walk; while Abel began to fumble with 

is fingers, not knowing what to do with him- 
self. Both their faces were red with shame, as 
well they might be, for they knew that both 
their papa'‘and mamma had, again and again, 
tried inthe kindest way to convince them of 
= folly and sin of their quarreling with each 
othe. 

“Come into the arbor with me,” said Mr. 
Howe, mildly, “for I have just met with a clev- 
er little tale that may do you good. Listen, 
while T read it aloud for your benefit.” He 
then read to them, from a book, the following 
story : 

THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE. 

A pin and a needle being neighbors in a 
work-basket, and both being idle folks, began 
to quarrel, as idle folks are apt to do. 

“T should like to know,” said the pin, “what 
you are good for, and how you expect to get 
through the world without a head ?” 

“ What is the use of your head,” replied the 
needle, rather sharply, “ if you have no eye ?” 

‘“* What’s the use of an eye, if there is always 
something in it ?” 

“Tam more active and can go through more 
work than you can,” said the needle. 

“Yes, but you will not live long, for you 
have always a stitch in your side,” answered the 
pin. 

“ You are a poor crooked creature,” said the 
needle. 

“ And you are so proud that “you can’t bend 
without breaking your back,” said the pin. 

“Tl pull your head off, if you insult me 
again,” cried the needle. 

* And Pll pull your eye out if you touch me. 
Remember, your life hangs on a single thread,” 
said the pin. 

While they were thus conversing, a little girl 
entered, and beginning to sew with the needle, 
she soon broke it offat the eye; she then tied 
the thread around the neck of the pin, and at- 
tempting to sew with it, she soon pulled its 
head off, and threw it into the dirt by the side 
of the broken needle. 

If the faces of Abel and Abigail were red 
with blushes before their papa had read the tale 
to them, they were much redder by the time he 
had finished it. “Do try,” said he, “and do 
pray that you may be enabled to get the better 
of the failing you so often fall into. We may 
smile at the thought ofa pin and needle quar- 
reling ; but we cannot smile at the sad fault of 
a brother and sister quarreling and indulging in 
angry words about a feather. Do, my dear 
children, ‘Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamor, and evil speaking, be put 
away from you, with all malice; and be kind 
one to another, tender hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath for- 
given you,’ Eph. iv. 31, 32.” 

Mr. Howe here left Abel and Abigail by 
themselves, to think over what he had read, and 
said to them, “ J.et us hope, then, that the story 
of the pin and needle may not have been read 
to you in vain.” 








Natural ffistorp. 








THE LION AND HIS PREY. 


Some years ago a Hottentot in South Africa 
went out to hunt. He had several friends with 
him, and when they reached a large plain,where 
there was plenty of game which they might kill 
for food, they saw, to their great dismay, a num- 
ber of lions before them. One ofthe largest of 
these lions began to advance towards them.— 
How they trembled! They got off their horses 
to prepare for firing, and they were tying the 
poor animals together with their bridles, to shel- 
ter them from the lion until they were ready to 
shoot him ; but before they could finish, the lion 
rushed upon them, and knocked down the poor 
man who was holding the reins in his hand.— 
His companions instantly ran away, and he 
jumped up to follow them, but the lion, with 
one touch of his paw, threw him on the ground 
again, and lay down upon him. The poor fel- 
low could scarcely breathe, he was so frighten- 
ed, and the lion was so heavy, and he tried to 
move a little, but when the lion felt this, he 
seized his left arm and amused himself by bit- 
ing it in several different places. He did not 
seem angry, but merely sporting with his prey. 











ieces every mometit, the sufferer raised his 

ead a little, when the lion opened his large 
mouth to receive it ; but providentially the man’s 
hat slipped off, and rolled between them. The 
lion now began to lick his wounded arm, from 
which the. blood was freely flowing, and ap- 
peared half inclined to devour his helpless vic- 


tim. 

What did the poor mando? He did, dear 
reader, what we should all do when we are in 
trouble, he prayed. He remembered that there 
was a God in Heaven who was able to deliver 
at the very last extremity, and he besought God 
to save him from the terrible lion. God heard 
and answered his cry for help. 

The lion soon afterwards relinquished his 
hold, though he had not been in the least inter. 
rupted. He walked off to some distance, and 
then lay down on the grass, as if for the pur- 
pose of watching the man; but although the 
Hottentot, happily relieved of his load, ventured 
to sit up, the lion did not, as he expected, make 
another attack, but rose, took his departure, and 
was geen no more. 

The grateful sufferer took up his gun, and 
hastened to his terrified companions, who had 
given him up for dead. He was in a state of 
extreme exhaustion from loss of blood, but b 
the use of suitable remedies he soon recovered; 
and his future life was devoted to the service of 
that God who had so mercifully and so wonder- 
fully rescued him from “the paw of the lion.” 


[S. S. Visitor. 


Sabbath School. 


THE LITTLE SABBATH SCHOLAR. 


John Allen was a member of the Sabbath 
School, in the —— street church, of which, 
Rev. Mr. L. was then the pastor. Although. 
only four years old when he died, he had by his 
lovely character and deportment, gained the es- 
teem of all who knew him. He loved his Sab- 
bath School, and was very attentive to all that 
was said by his teacher and his pastor, and 
could often repeat much that he had heard said 
in the house of God, especially if it had been 
about Jesus Christ, and the way in which sin- 
ners could be saved through him. 

Often he would count the days to the Sab- 
bath, so anxious was he to engage in its servic- 
es, and to enjoy its privileges. On one occa- 
sion the subject of the sermon was Ezekiel 
xviii. 31.—“ Make a new heart.” 

















said. 

When he returned home, he went very quiet- 
ly into a room which was not much frequented, 
and closed the door. His mother fearing that 
he had gone in theve to play, softly followed 
and looked in upon him. There was her little 
son, kneeling by a chair, his hands clasped, and 
his face turned upwards, while he was earnest- 
ly and with child-like simplicity, repeating the 
prayer, “ Lord, please give John a new heart.— 
Lord, please give John a new heart.” She 
gently closed the door, and left him still urg- 
ing his one petition, “ Please give John a new 
heart.” 

A little while after this, as she was busy with 
her work, he was lying near her upon the floor, 
his eyes looking upward, and his hands folded 
across his breast. Presently, as if waking from 
a reverie, he turned to his mother and said— 
“ Ma, will ladies go to heaven?” * Yes, (she 
replied) if they love God, and trust in the Sav- 
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“ And little boys too ?” he again asked. 
“ Yes, (said she) if they love God, and have 
new hearts.” 

“ Well, ma, John has got a new heart.” 

“Tam afraid not, my son—what makes you 
think so ?” 

“ Because I said, ‘ Lord. please give John a 
new heart,’ and you know when you say please, 
Gud will give it to you.” 

Not long after this he retired to bed with a 
sore throat. The next day was the Sabbath, 
and although he was still sick, he was as anx- 
ious as ever to go to the Sabbath School, and to 
church, and was much disappointed, when told 
that he could not go. During the day it was 


discovered that he had the scarlet fever, that 
dreadful scourge of which so many children die. 
The disease gained rapidly upon him, until it 
was painfully apparent that he could not recov- 
er. About three o’clock on the following morn- 





It was no sport, however, to the poor Hottentot. 
Writhing in agony, and expecting to be tornin 


ing, his mother heard him praying, “ Lord Je- 
sus, receive my soul.” He shortly fell asleep, 
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and after a brief interval of repose, woke again, 
and commenced saying the Lord’s prayer; but 
his fever had increased so rapidly, that he could 
not finish it. Death was fast completing its 
work, and unloosing that little spirit from its 
earthly tabernacle. About five o’clock his 
mother, who had been anxiously watching ev- 
ery look of her dying child, saw his lips mov- 
ing, and putting her ear close to them, heard 
the words gently and softly whispered, “ Heav- 
en, heaven !” and so he died, and his soul wing- 
ed its flight to that happy land where there is 
no death, and where there is endless joy in the 


My dear young readers, seek like little John 
after the blessing of .a new heart. Your heav- 
enly Father loves to hear you, when you pray 
for such a gift. He might bestow upon you 
riches, and honors, and wisdom, and pleasure, 
more than Solomon ever had, and yet you would 
be poor indeed, if he withheld from you the 
child’s best portion—a new heart. J. E. Re 











Religion. 


“RISE AND PROGRESS” AT A QUILTING. 


My labors as a minister commenced thirty- 
six years ago,upon an upper branch of the Mer- 
rimac river. The people originated from New- 
buryport, in the days of the elder Dr. Spring.— 
They were a reading people, had a town libra- 
ry of good books, and on Sabbath evening 
would meet for divine service, when some val- 
uable tract, sermon, or interesting document 
would be read, connected with singing, prayers, 
and remarks and exhortations. 

One afternoon Mrs. B——, with whom I 
boarded, said she had laid out a little work for 
me that evening. “1 wish you to go with my 
son David to Lieut. M ’s, where our daugh- 
ters have gone to attend a quilting. On the 
way there, you can talk with him about the con- 
cerns of his soul; and on the way back, you 
may converse with one or more of the daugh- 
ters.” 

At the proper time we were on our way, talk- 
ing on the great theme in which all should fee! 
a deep interest. When we entered the parlor, 
the work had been finished and put aside, and 
the young ladies were sitting in a semicircle 
before a comfortable fire, listening to one of 
their number who was reading from Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress. I do not recollect that any 
of them were members of the church ; but all of 
them appeared impressed with a sense of divine 
things. I had conversation with the sisters on 
our return, and from their remarks, and what I 
afterwards heard of the good effects produced 
by that reading, I judge that seldom has a gath- 
ering of that sort been followed with greater 

ood than this among the mountains of New 

ampshire. A revival of religion had already 
commenced, was even in progress; and before 
it closed, some seventy or eighty were hopeful 
converts, among whom were four in the family 
where I boarded, and I believe seven in the 
family of Lieut. M , one of whom after- 
wards became a usefui minister of the gospel. 
Am. Mess.] w.D. 


BETTER THAN THE BIBLE. 


OR, WILL THE BIBLE BE BURNED UP TOO? 


“ Father, will the Bible be burned up too?” 
said little Emily, as she sat by me committing 
te mn, as she is required to do every Sab- 

ath. 

“ What do you mean, my daughter ?” I said. 

“ Why, father, when all the rest of the world 
is burned up.” 

“ Yes, daughter, I reckon so, but why do you 
ask that question ?” 

The child making no reply, I said—“ Were 
you thinking that God would hardly suffer the 
fire of the last day to-burn up his own precious 
book >” 

“ Yes father, that was it.” 

“Well, my daughter, we shal] not have the 
same need of the Bible in heaven that we have 
on earth. Heaven, my child, is our home.— 
While we are away from home, we revere the 
Bible, and love its sweet pages; just as you 
loved to have the letters read to you, which 
your mother and myself wrote to you while at 
your grandmother’s last summer. But you do 
not want me to write you letters now, while 
em are with me, and1 can take you on my: 

nee, and tell you with a sweet kiss how much 

















T love you. So, my child, after this world is 
burned up, and we get safely to heaven, we 
shall there lean gently, as John did, on the bo- 
som of Jesus, receiving from his own lips the 
sweet breathings of his love. And this, dear 
Emily, will be even better than the Bible.” 
[Actual Conversation. 


Morality. 


LETTER FROM UNCLE WILLIAM. 


Boys and Girls :—I am very fond of talking 
freely with children, especially when they lis- 
ten to me with attention. Now let us suppose 
that all my readers:are gathered together in a 
large room, and that I am seated in the midst 
of the happy little folks. 

Well, here I am, with two little bits of girls 
on my lap, and a roguish little boy climbing up 
my chair back. Now keep as still as you can, 
and I will tell you of some things that I see 
about town, as I go up and down the streets. 

The other day, as I walking along the public 
landing in this city, a saw a company of men 
putting a large and heavy locomotive on board 
a steamboat. (A locomotive is a steam engine 
set on wheels, and made to draw cars on the 
railroad.) The one I have spoken of was in- 
tended for a railroad on the Isthmus of Darien. 
That is the way people go to California. 

I dare say many of you have friends in that 
far off country, who, when they crossed the 
Isthmus, had to go on mules over very bad 
roads; but when they return, they may be 
brought back by this same engine. It isa beau- 
tiful piece of machinery, and I thought what a 
sad pity it is that men will not try as hard to be 
good, and spend as much money to be wise, as 
they will to be rich, and have fine clothes. We 
all want to be happy, and nearly all of us act as 
though money would make us so. This isa 
mistake. Why, I have seen a little negro boy, 
with hardly a rag on his body, as happy and as 
merry as a Jark, when all he had was a little 
piece of fat bacon that he had picked up, and 
which he was eating for his breakfast. No; 
money never made any body happy only so far 
as it enabled them to do good, to feed the hun- 
gry, or iu some way supply the wants of poor 
people who have not enough to keep them com- 
fortable. 

That locomotive, made to bring go!d across 
the Isthmus from California, and to carry men 
there to dig it, made me think that I would come 
right away and tell you not to expect to be hap- 
py in proportion to the amount of money you 
may have. Good bye, Wituram. 























Parental. 
MY SISTER KATE. 


My sister Kate, when six years old, was 
spending one day at dear good grandfather’s 
house. All day she amused herself, playing, 
laughing, and singing, “as happy as a queen,” 
till at length, wearied with play, she climbed 
up in grandfather’s old arm chair, which stood 
by the desk, and looked round for a book.— 
There were few pretty children’s books in those 
days ~ where, and certainly there were none 
there ; but instead, there lay the “ big bible,” 
half as large as little Kate herself, fastened with 
its massive silver clasps, and an antique 
copy of Watts’ hymns, together with two large 
volumes of Johnson’s dictionary, and a few oth- 
er books equally grave. Sister Kate did not 
think any of these very inviting, so she took up 
a*testament that lay there, and getting down 
from the chair, went into a_ chamber adjoining, 
and sitting down on a small covered chest be- 
gan to read. The little window was open and 
the pleasant summer air came sofily in, sway- 
ing her golden locks, and the bees’ murmur and 
the song of birds made sweet music in her ears, 
but she heeded not. To use Miss Howitt’s pret- 
ty words, 








“ The open book was in her hand, 
Her eyes on it were bent, 

And as she read page after page, 
Her color came and went. 

Her little fingers carefully 
Went pointing out the place ; 

Her golden locks hung drooping down 
And shadowed half her face.” 


She had opened to the 25th chapter of Mat- 





thew, and was reading, for the first time in her 
life, the touching story of the sufferings and 
death of Jesus. The tears fell one by one, as 
she bent over the page, and when she closed 
the book, she laid her head upon her lap and 
sobbed aloud. Many years have passed since 
then, and sister Kate sees her own image daily 
reflected in the little ones at her feet; but the 
sweet and melting influences of that hour have 


childish sympathy for a suffering Savior has be- 
come as a perennial fountain of holy love, 
flowing and overflowing on her pathway 
through life. May the dear children early love 
the same Savior, whose suffering love could so 
touch and subdue the mother’s heart.—1. w. c. 


Reaper. 








Editorial. 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OLD! 








live fifty, many do not live twenty-five. 


readers. 


they can. 


teresting the rising generations. 
Now, as it appears to be the will of Provi 


the benefit of the youth who read these pages 
may be promotive of their temporal and eterna 


of parents that the truths their children so con 
stantly are receiving into their minds, may pro 


to the praise and glory of our common Re 
deemer. 


on the look-out for interesting stories and anec 


fast as he can find room. 








never been forgotten. The first warm gush of 


Some of our young readers may ask, What 
isa Century? It is a hundred years—a hun- 
dred summers and a hundred winters. This 
seems to them a very long time—and it is so, 
for very few people live a hundred years; few 
Now, 
the Yourn’s Companron has lived twenty-five 
years, this week ; of course it is a quarter of a 
Century old! This is older than many of its 
Yet it seems to the Editor but a very 
little time since he printed the first number, so 
rapidly does time pass away, and so fast do we 
grow old. Many papers have been begun and 
ended, in that time—and the Companion would 
have ended its career before this time, if indus- 
try and perseverance, with the Divine blessing, 
had not sustained it. The Editor is happy to 
find by the numerous letters he receives, that it 
is still highly appreciated by its readers. They 
wish it to live many years longer, and there is 
one way, in which they can help it to live and 
increase in its circulation,—that is, first, to see 
that it is punctually paid for, every year; and 
secondly, persuade as many others to take it as 
Let each reader send on one new 
subscriber every year, and it will doubtless live 
at least another quarter of a Century—perhaps 
a whole Century—and when the present Editor 
has done his work, he hopes it will fall into 
other hands more capable of instructing and in- 


dence, that, (although nearly seventy-two years : 
of sang I — ao in 4 " coe ‘i i d of | Secret of his constant happy flow of spirits. ‘No 
labor, for the few days that remain of my pro- 
bation, as one more useful than any other that I 
could choose, I would humbly invoke the Di- 
vine assistance and blessing, that my efforts for 


welfare ; and I solicit an interest in the prayers 
duce in their hearts the fruits of righteousness 


Young Readers, we know, must be amused 
as well as instructed. The Editor is constantly 


dotes to please them. His “ big pocket-book” is 
now full of them, and they will be published as 


Postage.—In order that the subscribers of the 
Youth’s Companion, who receive their papers 
by mail, might, under the new post office law, 
receive their papers for a quarter part of the 
postage paid by larger papers, we reduced the 
size of the type and paper, while we retained 
the same quantity of matter as formerly. As 
this arrangement has proved satisfactory to our 
patrons, we shall continue the same size, while 
the same law continues in force ; but if, (as is 
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proposed by a Committee of the present Con- 
gress) the law should be altered, and papers be 
charged by weight, instead of size, we shall en- 
large the Companion again, and accommodate 
it to any new terms of postage which may be 
prescribed. 

City Subscribers have no postage to pay, and 
their papers are left at their residence, at the 
expense of the Publisher. It would aid us ma- 
terially if they would yearly pay their bills in 
advance at the office, and thus save us the ex- 
pense of collecting. 


To Readers.—“ Father,” said a little girl, “I 
found in my Companion this week, a Bill of one 
dollar due for the paper last year. Will you 
please to send the money for last year and this 
too, as it must be hard to “ go without supper ” 
for so long a time.” “ Yes, my toughen 
I had entirely forgotten to pay in advan 

year. I shall feel more like calling it my pa- 
per after it is paid for, as I do for any other 
goods that I buy.” 

The Editor has heard of several cases like 
the above, showing who has the best memory.— 
We hope the many hundreds who are in arrears 
on our books, will have their memory jogged in 
the same way. 


To Correspondents.—Several series of com- 
munications have been reserved for the next 
Vol. to prevent their being divided between two 
Volumes. 
Letters to the Editor —We have published a 
few of the many letters which come to us, un- 
solicited, in order to give the opinions of those 
who read and pay for the Companion ; and we 
do this in preference to sending hired Agents 
through the country to recommend it. 

N. Wits, Editor and Proprietor. 
Boston, 22 School street, April 22, 1852. 











Variety. 
THE SECRET. 

“T noticed,” said Franklin, “a mechanic 
among a number of others, at work on a ‘house 
erecting but a little way from my office, who 
always appeared to be ina merry humor, who 
had a kind word and a cheerful smile for every 
one he met. Let the day be ever so cold, 
gloomy or sunless, a happy smile danced like a 
-| sunbeam on his cheerful countenance. «,Meet- 
ing him one morning, I asked him to tell me the 





secret, doctor,’ he replied, ‘I have got one of 
the best of wives, and when I go to work, she 
always has a kind word of encouragement for 
me, and when I go home, she always meets me 
with a smile and a kiss, and then tea is sure to 
be ready, and she has doneso many little things 
| through the day to please me, that I cannot find 
]| it in my heart to speak an unkind word to any 
body.” What an influence then hath woman 
over the heart of man, to soften it and make it 
the fountain head of cheerful and pure emotions. 
- | Speak gently, then; a happy smile and a kind 
word of greeting, after the toils of the day are 
. | over, costs nothing, and goes far toward making 
a home happy and peaceful.” 
Qe 


NAPOLEON AND HIS MOTHER. 


“My mother,” said Napoleon, at St. Helena, 
“loves me. She is capable of selling every- 
thing for me, even to the Jast article of cloth- 
ing.” The dignified character of this exalted 
lady is illustrated by the following anecdote.— 
Soon after Napoleon’s assumption of the impe- 
rial purple, he happened to meet his mother in 
the gardens of St. Cloud. ‘Ihe Emperor was 
surrounded with his courtiers, and half playful- 
ly extended his hand for her to kiss. ‘ Notso, 
my son,” she gravely replied, at the same time 
presenting her hand in return, “ it is your duty 
to kiss the hand of her who gave you life.” 

—_——@—— 

Rater Green.—An individual was once 
heard to say, “that if he lived through March, 
he always took notice that he lived the rest of 
the year.” He came from abroad. 
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A Disnonest Beocar Bory Wett Dosen. 
—At the South End, a day or two since, a lad 
applied to a lady fora few coppers in charity. 
Ghe inquired of him as to his necessities and 
for what purpose he wanted the money. Put- 
ting on a doleful face, he replied that he was 
sick and wanted to purchase a dose of castor 
oil. “Come in,” said the lady, “and we will 
see about it.” She proceeded up stairs to her 
medicine chest, and procured a dose of the nau- 
seous article, which the boy rather unwillingly 
was compelled to take. It is to be hoped that 
his ill success will deter him from again at- 
tempting to defraud under pretence of being an 
object of charity.—T'raveller. 


—>——_ 


Comrorts or Soxipierinc.—Near St. Se- 
vier, France, there lives an old soldier with a 
false leg, a false arm, a glass eye, a complete 
set of false tecth, a silver nose covered with a 
substance resembling flesh, and a silver plate 
replacing part of the skull. He was under Na- 
wine, and these are his trophies. 


at 


Arrican Derinition.—A native of West- 
ern Africa who visited this country, when asked 
what he would call ice, said, “ Him be water 
fastyasleep ;” and when asked what he would 
ca]l the railroad-car in which he was riding, 
said, “Him be a thunder-mill.” 


— INDEX. 
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John Brown 69—Signs for children 79 
Not a dry place to lay my cheek on 75 
Old story book 78—Lost Child 82 
How Yo do good 8}—Mother knows best 99 
Reminiscences of Childhood 90, 94, 149, 153, 

158, 162, 167, 170 
Bevutiful Allegory 99—Broken Glass 102 
God answers prayer 107—The Dahlias 114 
Lesson from sea-side 126 
Conscientious Child 131—Sarah and Bee 135 
Little Thomas 135—Considerate Child 139 
Don’t throw stones 139—Thoughtless Anna 142 
Rainbow--Afraid of Thunder--Willie Grant 146 
In a minute 158—Loquacity 162 
Little Seedling 167—Slip of paper 183 
Sights and scenes in farm-yard 174 
Little Thorns 183—Tasting 195 
Glimpses of Childhood 186, 190 
Remembrances of Childhood 197, 202, 266 
Self-denial 198—Lost Kite—Emily’s wish 202 
The Quarrel 206 


RELIGION. 
My Mother’s Bible 3—Must it be 6 
Derision 10—Children’s Prayer Meeting 10 
Prayer 14—Ruined Man 19 
Cherub’s Welcome 22—Hebrew Family 27 
Quench not the Spirit 35—I shan’t pray 42 
Flowers 47—Remarkable Fact 63 
Early Piety—Trust in Jesus 67 
Revival Incident 71—There’s nae strife there 75 
Disciple in a blaze 783—World without end 82 
Youngest Son—Lost Bank Note—Flavel 86 
American Mothers—Exemplary Piety 91 
Joyful Surprize 94—Good time coming 98 
Luther 98--Influence--Christian Hindoo boy 103 
Lost Son Found 107—Places to Pray 110 
Feeling after God 115 
Wicked Thoughts—Little blind boy 118 
How to do good 123—Interesting scene 127 
Mother, I cannot pray 127—Silver Dollar 131 
The best book—Merited Rebuke 135 
The last year’s Sabbath 138 
Children’s Thoughts—Decision 142 
Little boy’s Grandpa 146—Holy Ground 151 
Let him pray, or Poor Zeke 155 
Two invitations—Single Sentence 162 
Pleasures of Piety 162—Watch and Pray 167 
Attainments under Suffering 171 
Prayer Answered—Little Clara 171 
Magic Words 175—I am like that leaf 179 
Little Irish Boy—Jew and Catholic 183 
I love my Savior 183—Sailor’s Daughter 191 
Infatuation 191—Missing Disciple 194 
Thought in prayer room 194 
Revival in Boston—Never leave off praying 203 
Rise and Progress at a Quilting 207 
Better than the Bible 207 


MORALITY. 
Sweet Home 6—Fearful Vow 15 
Do not be cruel 15—Work Hard 18 
Law and Order 30—Servant Girl 37 
Stray Lamb 38—Riding Whip 42 
Sin and misery 43—My first lie 46 
How to choose a good Husband 51 
Charcoal Sketches 55—Evils of Quarreling 59 
Four Words 63—Good for Evil--True Merit 66 
Don’t give up 70—Courage and Cowardice 75 
Fact worth noting—Widow and son 79 
The Reproof 81—Way of transgressors hard 82 
Two Schoolmates—Inspiring Anecdote 86 
Temperance Pledge 90—The Libertine 102 ° 
Letter of Washington 99—Dog and Barrel 103 


+ Willie’s Lamb 106—Youthful Offenders 111 


Franklin as a Bookseller 111 

Short story of Grant Thorburn 114 

Don’t stand upon the track 114 

I don’t geton 119—Timely Reproof 131 
Children, take warning 135 

Dr. Franklin’s Loan 139—True Hero 143 
Little Stranger 143—Little talk with John 147 
Discontented Boy 151—Way to fortune 154 
Conscience 159—Frank Stedman 166 
Smoking and Chewing—Frankness 171 

Miser and his treasure—Painful fact 175 
Deference to Parents 175—Moral Decision 179 
What will the end be—Sermon on Honesty 187 
Influence of Sisters 191—Crossing the street 195 
Spare Moments 203 

Letter from Uncle William 207 











BENEVOLENCE. 

Touching Incident 2—Garret Home 7 
North Wind 11—Childhood 15 
Broken Window 19—Way to do good 23 
Waiting to be persuaded 27 
Little Blind Girl 30—Two Blind Men 34 
Anna and Kitten—Thanksgiving 39 
Half more than the whole 43 
Patch and Gloves 47 
Mornings and Evenings 54, 58, 83, 85, 89, 93, 

7 114, 117, 122, 125, 129, 134, 137, 142, 

5 

Heathen Children 62—Interesting Incident 67 
True Benevolence 71—T'raveller & Teacher 74 
Kind-hearted Captain 111—Biddy O Brien 118 
Two Travellers—Rain from Heaven 123 
Fed by a mouse 135—Value of a cent 147 
Anna and Ida—Stray Lamb 150 
Divine Patienee 158—The Pearl 163 
Sailor’s gratitude for Bible 171 
Blind Man’s Grief 173—Personal Efforts 179 
Prayer Book 179—Bird’s Cupboard 183 
Lesson for the complaining 183 
Benevolence and Gratitude 187 


DESCRIPTIVE. 

-"s 2, 6, 9, 14, 18, 22, 26, 30, 34, 38, 42, 46, 
54, 62 

Novel Celebration of the Fourth 58 

A Western Village 77—Bovston,by a stranger 87 

An Iceberg 103—Carver’s Cave 110 

Marriage Scene 110—Birds at Sea 119 

Childhood’s Home 129 

Sacred Valleys 146, 149, 153, 157, 186 

Graves of Watts and Bunyan 150 

Visit to New Haven 154 

Architecture 162, 166, 170, 173, 178, 182, 186, 
190, 194, 197, 202, 205 

Reminiscence of South Seas 178 

Night upon a Mountain 195 

Monsieur Kaniferstan 197 


BIOGRAPHY. LEARNING. 


Catharine Hays 82—Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 106,1C9 
J. Macrae Loolong 115 


Youthful Daniel Webster 137 
Study of the Truth 45—What is the use 50 


EDITORIAL. 


Tales of Persecution 4—Contrast 7 

Buds and Blossoms 11—Martha’s Vineyard 15 

Moral Heroism 19, 23, 27, 35, 39, 47, 51, 55, 
59, 83, 87, 93, 104, 107, 111, 115, 123, 127, 
131, 135, 139, 143, 175, 179, 191, 195, 199 

Raising of Lazarus 20--Boston Anniversaries 31 

Old Man of the Mountains 43 

Park Street Steeple 48—The Menagerie 63 

Whipple’s exhibition 56--Nantasket beach 68,75 

How to be happy 72 

What I have seen and know 72 

Editorial Correspondence 80, 100 

Sereno E. Dwight 80—Railroad Jubilee 96 

Pleasant words—Manfully—Little Chick 120 

Woodman, spare that tree 120 

Thanksgiving Day—California 128 

Envelopes—Thanksgiving Incidents 132 

Affecting Appeal 140—Monster making 144 

Interesting Correspondence 148 

Pastor of Resolis 151—Christmas Gifts 155 

Pet Buds 155, 164—Christmas 159 

Pets—Smart Boy 159—That old Bell 168 

Attend to the Speaker—Kind Gentleman 168 

Starlight—Mama says I must not do it 172 

The Chrysalis 176—Give me my sled 180 

Bad Thoughts 184—Good Temper 187 

Walk in July 188—Story of a Lamb 200 

Plays of Childhood—Happy Little Girl 204 

A Quarter of a Century 207° 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love. 
No Sectarianism, No Controversy. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL WILLIS. 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 


Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advance. 








Win. Hyde & Son, Agents, Portland, Me. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXV. 

Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,29 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 

One of these Volumes contains about five 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which would 
render it a very acceptable Birth Day Pres- 
ent, for a good boy or girl. 

















